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to readers of the INFORMATION SERVICE with full confidence that it 

is one of the most accurate, informing and objective brief statements 
that have yet appeared. ) 


THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY IN RUSSIA 
(An Analytical Survey) 


Russian communism is essentially an experiment in economics. The social 
revolution, which Lenin and his followers preached in the summer of 1917 as an 
extension of the political revolution that overthrew the Tsar, was meant to in- 
troduce far-reaching changes into the fundamental fabric of human economic rela- 
tionships. ‘The overthrow of the Provisional Government in November, 1917, 
cleared the way for these changes, and since then every phase of Russia’s na- 
tional life has run its course in accordance with the varying practical appli- 
cations of the communist theory. 


Although its principal emphasis has always been on economic relation- 
ships, communism made its appearance in Russia admittedly without any definite 
economic program. Its inspirers were fond of quoting the aphorism, "The owls 
of Minerva do not begin to flit about till night fall," which simply meant that 
the actual workings out of communism were to be left to the process of its ap- 
plication. Whet the world has since come to regard as the program of communism 
has been essentially the result of the efforts on the part of the communist 
leaders to fit their general views and conceptions as to the forms of the reor- 
ganization of economic relationships which they desire into the inexorable pro- 
césses of human life itself. 


The communist experiment in Russia, so far as its economic aspests are 
Concerned, may be divided into three stages. The first was the chaotic stage, 

. 4 Which lasted from the time of the overthrow of the Provisional Government, 
roughly, until the end of 1918, During this period the communist leaders merely 
groped for the immediate forms of organizing their activities. The second was 
the militant stage, when nationalization was accepted as the all-governing prine- 
Giple. It lasted until the spring of 1921. The third stage - that of the so- 
Called new economic policy, or NEP, began in March, 1921, and is still the stage 
in Which communism finds itself today. 
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The First Stage of Communism 


The advent of communism in Russia was greatly facilitated by a very pe- 
culiar social phenomenon in the life of the country. Among all the millions 
of Russia’s population only a very inconsiderable portion had any real sense of 
property. In agriculture, the vast majority of the peasantry held their land 
in communal ownership, subject to frequent changes of allotment, while most 
of the owners of landed estates, the nobility, held their property as inheri- 
tances, without any sense of its real worth, Lenin’s invitation to the peas- 
antry to seize the land, which was one of the two principal economic watchwords 
of his agitation, fell on scager ears, and the process of seizure was rendered 
very simple by the mass flight of the former estate owners. In industry, the 
owning and managerial class was as yet too recently established to offer strong 
and concerted resistance to the abrogation of its property rights. The second 
economic watchword of Lenin’s agitation, "Steal the stolen!" addressed primar- 
ily to the factory workmen, was, therefore, also greatly helped by the flight 
of former factory owners and thoir managerial and technical staffs. 


But having once reached power on the crest of the combined wave of 
these two elemental movements, aimed at breaking up existing economic and so- 
cial relationships, the communist leaders faced the prcblem of setting once 
more into motion the productive apparatus of the country. In the language of 
their later formulations, the communists succeeded in breaking up the economic 
relationships cof capitalistic society. Their next problem was to create a new 
set of relationships, in order that production may be resumed and the economic 
needs of the country satisfied. 


For the time being, they let the peasantry alone. Officially in the 
form of solemn decree, they declared 411 land the property of the State, but 
left the peasants virtually in possession of what they had held before and what 
they succeeded in seizing from the former estate owners. The regime merely at- 
tempted to regulate the prics of foodstuffs needed for delivery to the cities 
and the non~-grain-producing parts of the country by means of a State monopoly 
of the sale of grain and the resulting fixed prices on bread. 


In industry, however, the problem was much more serious. In their 
tentative formulations of the transitional process from capitalism to communism, 
the communist leadors expected the managerial and technical personnel in the 
industrial enterprises to remain at their posts, while the State introduced a 
rigid system of accounting and control, carried on through the instrumentality 
of the workmen in the various enterprises. The flight of the managerial and 
technical personnel or their refusal to continue their work under the new con- 
ditions, however, ;laced the communists at the very beginning face to face 
with the problem of having the State take over the actual management of the 
more important industries. Sporadic nationalization followed as the inevitable 
result. 


The Nationalization Stage 


It took several months for the communist regime to work out the forms 
under which nationalization of industry could be systematically introduced. 
The State already had in its hands the trade and banking apparatus of the coun- 
try, nationalized at the very beginning as a political, rather than economic, 
measure, and a Supreme Council of National Economy was gradually worked out to 


take cver, through its various divisions and branches, thse actual management 
of industry. 


But here a new difficulty arose. It was a simple matter to preach to the 
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factory workmen the doctrine that their misery was the result of their depen- 
dence upon the owning and managing class, and that their salvation lay in tak- 
ing over, into their own hands, the control of factories and workshops. It was 

quite a different matter to induce these same workmen to work, under the new’ 

r conditions at Jeast, as effectively as they had worked under the old. It was a 

still more difficult matter to run industrial enterprises without adequate 
trained managerial and technical personnel. This difficulty resolved itself 
into a two-fold problems to induce trained managers and technical workers to 
return to their normal duties. The first part of this problem was handled by 
offering trained workers a larger compensation than that paid to the rank and 
file -- an admittedly flagrant violation of the communist theory. The second 
was attempted by the use of compulsion. 


This was the militant stage of communism. By this time the exigencies 
of the civil war had placed into the hands of the communist regime organized 
military forces, while the manner in which the relations between the regime and 
the peasantry had developed in the meantime made it quite possible for the com- 
munists to use this force in the organization of the economic life of the coun- 


try. 


The policy of maintaining the State grain monopoly and of fixing the 
price of bread, undertaken in the interests of the city population, led to seri- 
ous resentment on the part of the peasants, who refused to sell their grain to 
the governmental agencies at the prices offered them, but either concealed their 
surpluses or delivered them to the cities and town clandestinely, selling them 
at prices fixed by themselves. This led to a tremendous shortage of foodstuffs, 
in the industrial centers, which aggravated the already serious discontent on 
the part of the workmen, and compelled the government to adopt a very stringent 
policy. The peasants were ordered to place in the hands of the government, in 
the form of requisitions, all of their production of foodstuffs left after the 
satisfaction of their own needs in accordance with the norms set by the govern- 
ment. In exchange for this they were to receive from the government the prod- 
ucts of manufacturing industries, of which they were in need, Armed force was 
used to obtain these foodstuffs from the peasants, whenever the latter refused 
to make deliveries voluntarily. 


But even these measures proved insufficient. The industrial population 
still could not be supplied with even the minimum of existence. Workmen fled 
from the industrial centers or stayed away from their places of employment to 
forage for food as best they could, Productivity fell off disastrously, and in 
order to overcome these conditions, the government attempted a system of mil- 
itarizing the whole labor force of the country. Severe penalties were provided 
ina whole series of legislative acts, most of which were actually put into 
Operation, though without effective results. 


All through the year 1920, with the State as the official complete mas- 
ter of trade and industry and the virtual master of agriculture, an increasing 
pressure of force was being applied to both workmen and peasants in the hope 
that under this pressure the productive apparatus of the country would, somehow 
or other, get to a working basis. But instead of that, things went from bad to 
Worse, and resulted, finally, at the beginning of 1921, in the formidable 

Okronstadt rebellion and a series of peasant uprisings in various parts of Rus- 
sia. Frightened by these ominous manifestations, the communist leaders swiftly 
changed their tactics, and the new economic policy came into existence, an- 
nounced to the world in Lenin’s famous speech, delivered in March, 1921, before 
the IXth Congress of the Russian Communist Party. 
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The Essence of the NEP 


The attitude of the peasantry and the lack of industrial production 

: were the rocks on which the communist policy of enforced nationalization 

} F floundered, The peasants would not become reconciled to the idea that they 
were merely productive machines, without any right to dispose of the product 
of their toil, The factory workmen would not be productive, when the revolu- 
tion had brought them merely a change of masters - the State, instead of pri- 
vate individuals — and the new master offered them force, instead of at least 
a minimum of existence. And the managing personnel would not be efficient as 
long as it was bound hand and foot and constantly trammelled by the new bureau- 
cracy, into which the communist regime rapidly crystallized and against which 
the more able communist leaders, like Lenin and Trotsky, began thundering very 
early in the game, The most important factor in the situation was, undoubt~- 
edly, the peasantry, and the communist leaders placed their principal emphasis 
in precisely that direction, "We have been beaten by the peasant", was the 
wanner in which Lenin formulated the situation. The new economic policy was 

to afford the way out of the difficulty. 


By introducing this policy, the communist leaders — Lenin particu- 
larly - gave up the idea that in present conditions the State can be what the 
communist theory makes it: a huge, unified workshop, in which the output of all 
the phases of production should be placed at its disposal to be distributed by 
it alone. In the course of the militant stage of communism, by means of all- 
embracing nationalization, the communists attempted to create such a State. 

The new economic policy was their admission to themselves that, whatever may 
be possible in the future, the workmen and peasants of Russia, in the present 

) a state of their mentality and in their present social attitude, are far from 
‘prepared to accept class-consciousness in the place of personal gain and per- 
sonal initiative as the motive force of efficient production, And since the 
alternative was the preservation of full-fledged communism or the almost com- 

plete cessation of all economic activity, there was really no choice. 


The new economic policy began with the abrogation of the system of 
grain requisitions. The gcvernment yielded the peasant the right to dispose 
of his product, reserving for itself a certain part of the product in the form 
of a tax in kind. In order that the peasant should be able to sell the rest 
of his surplus, local trading was introduced, which was to be carried on, how- 
ever, by government-controlled cooperative bodies only, 


These first measures swiftly developed into much more far-reaching 
ones. Under the system of requisitions and the maintenance of nationalized 
industry, the State undertook to provide for practically the whole urban popu- 
lation of the country. Theoretically, since the whole available surplus of 
the country’s agricultural output came into the hands of the State through 
requisitions, it could be distributed only by the State, and there was, there- 
fore, no need of either trade or money. In practice, the system never worked 
completely, but there was at least an implied obligation on the part of the 
State to carry out the function of providing for the urban population, since 
the output of its nationalized effort also came into the hands of the State. 
j  ) With the substitution of the tax in kind for the system of requisitions, even 
this implied obligation ceased to exist. I+ became imperative for the commun- 
ist regime to begin the process of denationalizing all the other phases of the 
country's economic life. This led to the creation of a new land code, of a new 
Organization of industry, labor, trade and finance, and even the creation of 
& new civil code, It is in the legislation along all these lines that the new 
economic policy really finds its expression. 
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The New Land Code 


The new code regulating the use of agricultural land was adopted by 
the Central Executive Committees of Soviets on October 80, 1922. It was an ex- 
} ’ tension of the agrarian law introduced on May 22 of the same year, and the two 
acts constitute the first really important agrarian legislation since the de- 
cree of February 14, 1919, which established the forms of agricultural arrange. 
ments introduced by the communist regime. 


The new code retains the formal side of the communist position. It 
states that "ali jand in Russia, no matter in whose hands it happens to be, con- 
stitutes the property of the Workmen-Peasant State"; that the State retains the 
sole right of disposing of the land, and that the right of private ownership to 
the land, tho mineral and timber wealth, and a11 bodies of water remains abro- 
gated, The State thus still remains the sole owner of all the land, which it 
administers through its proper departments, while all those who work the land 
have the status of merely using or exploiting it. 


The purpose of the code is "to insure proper and stable use of the land, 
in accordance with the conditions of economic effectiveness," Provisions are, 
therefore, made, whereby those who work on the land may feel more secure in 
their efforts. ‘the right to work the land is given to private individuals and 
their associations, to municipalities, and to State enterprises and institu- 
tions, which way Lease out the land alloted to them. 


As far as the code concerns the peasantry, each family group is con- 
sidered a unit and may receives its allotment, either singly or in conjunction 
é with other siwilar groups, which thus constitute an association, governed in 
‘its internal affairs on the electoral principle. Whenever family groups held 
and use land in common, they constitute either an association, a commune, or a 
cooperative society. Kach individual group, however, has the right to separate 
from such an association and to have a separate piece of ground alloted to it, 


It is specifically forbidden to sell, purchase, give away or mortgage 
any land allotments. Ail exchange of landed property is thus rendered impos- 
8tble, but the code makes two important provisions in this regard. It is per- 
mitted to lease out temporarily the land alloted to each family group and to 
hire assistance in the use of the iand, whenever special conditions render this 
necessary. The term of such lease may not exceed the time of one regular crop 
rotation, or, in those cases in which there is no system of crop rotation, it 
ma; not exceed three years, though in special instances it may bea extended to 
Six years. The hiring of labor is restricted to those instances, in which the 
condition of the existing labor force or equipment renders impossible the com- 
pletion in time of all the necessary agricultural labor during the given season. 


All the lands not otherwise alloted for exploitation are considered 
directly the property of the State. They may be used for building operations 
in urban communities, for experimental and scientific purposes, or for leasing 
Out vo State institutions, enterprises, or private individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals. These lands are administered by the Commissariat of Agriculture. 
} ” This Gomnissariat is also charged with the duty of supervising the allotment 
- @nd reallotment of land and of efficient registration of all such allotments. 


All ailoted lands are held during the period of effective exploitation. 
According to the new civil code, the value of the land and the buildings situa- 
ted upon it is not included in the provisions for inheritance rights, which are 
thus restricted merely to the movable property, equipment, furniture, etc. 


— 
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By permitting the peasant to dispose of a part of his product and by 
making him more secure in the use, if not the possession, of his land, the new 
economic policy is expected to stinulate agricultural production, which had 
fallen off disastrously principally as a result of the policy“of requisitions, 
But the effect of the abolition of food requisitions had far-reaching results 
in another direction, With a part of the agricultural output of the country 
offered for sale, the internal marxet for trade again came into existence, and 
its requirements began to force important measures with regard to a reorganiza- 
tion of industry, which, in the meantime, had all but fallen to pieces. 


Under the system of industrial management that had become established 
during the period of nationalization, the Russian industrial enterprises found 
themselves virtually under two masters-the Supreme Council of National Economy 
and the Commissariat of Supplies, The Council was responsible for the actual 
management of industry. Its general plan of work was a concentration of produc- 
tion by lines and by geographic distribution, the actual control being exercised 
through its divisions at the centers and its territorial branches, In this man- 
ner groups of enterprises were created, or former groupings utilized, to consti- 
tute what the Soviet economists termed the "trusts". This term, borrowed from 
American economics, was, however, applied by the communists in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense from that which it has under the capitalistic system, According 
to the Marxian analysis, it is the tendency of capitalist society toward concen- 
tration of production in the form of large associations or trusts that is the 
principal hope for the establishment of socialism. The Russian followers of 
Marz, in their economic thinking, decided to take over for their organization 
of industry the system of large combinations of enterprises. 


There was, however, one all-important difference between the organiza- 
tion of trusts as applied by the communists and the plan on which these bodies 
operate under capitalism, The ordinary trust is intended primarily to influence 
the market for its product by large-scale production, increased financial capac- 
ity and other means, all tending toward increased profits, which, in turn, stim- 
ulate the ingenuity and initiative on the part of those who are responsible for 
the operation of the given combination, Under the system of nationalized indus- 
try in Russia, the trusts, which were really the divisions “of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy operated in terms of political considerations, rather 
than those of economics. Through them the government held the industry con- 
stantly in its own hands, and the only market for which this trustified indus- 
try could work was the government itself, 


This market was the all-powerful Commissariat of Supplies. Not only 
was the Commissariat the sole distributing agency for the output of the indus- 
try, but it was also the only purveyor of food-stuffs, fuel and raw-materials, 
without which the industrial enterprises could not be run, Entirely at the 
mercy of the psec operating as an agency of a department of govern- 

i 


ment, the Russian nationalized industry became merely a series of bureaucratic 
institutions. 


The new economic policy put an end to the Commissariat of Supplies and 
the system it represented. Having given up the obligation to act in the capac- 
ity of the sole distributing agency for the whole country, the government reor- 
ganized the Supreme Council of National Economy into a series of trusts, which, 
though they still retain many connections with the State, approach more closely 
to the ordinary capitalistic conception of an industrial combination, Hach 
branch of industry-metal, timber, textile, etc.—is now expected to operate on 


— 
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its own initiative, by its own productive and financial management, and on a 
commercial basis. This means that it is expected to stand or fall with its 
profit-and-loss balance sheet. 


In this manner a partial decentralization was made of the larger indus- 
try. The smaller industrial enterprises were practically decentralized, but in 
a different manner. Here a system of leases was worked out, under which pri- 

vate individuals or groups of individuals can lease from the State an industri- 
al enterprise and run it quite independently during the term of the lease. In 
a similar manner concessions may be granted to foreigners. 


The government has made avery effort to keep trade in the hands of 
State-controlled cooperative bodies or State institutions themselves. In this 
it has been rather lenient, however, so far as internal trade is concerned, 

though very insistent on the State monopoly in forsign trade, which is carried 
on almost exclusively by the Commissariat of Foreign Trade. 


The Labor Code 


Up to the time of’ new economic policy, the rights and duties of labor 
were regulated in Russia by the labor code of 1918, in accordance with which 
every individual between tne ages of 16 and 50 was obliged by law to perform 
some useful labor. He had the right to work at whatever specialty he had and 
was entitled to compensation fixed by the State for that particular kind of 
work. 


This conception of labor was tho logical consequence of the conception 
of the State as one huge factory, centrally controlled. The partial decentral- 
ization of industry and the resultant reintroduction, in some measure, of pri- 
- vate capital, which required private employment, rendered it necessary to 
change radically the regulations regarding labor. This was done by means of 
the new labor code, put into effect on November 15, 1922. 


The code of 1918 was based on the idea that agreements -- single or 
collective -- between employes and employers could not be tolerated, the State 
being the sole employer and alone empowered to regulate the terms and condi- 
tions of labor. The code of 1922 is based on precisely the opposite idea, It 
is all built around the idea of agreement between employes and employers, with 
the State assuming meruly general regulatory functions. All labor is made 
formally free, obligatory labor being made permissible only in case of national 
emergency. 


The code fixes the hours of labor as 8 a day, except for underground 
workers, mental labor, and boys and girls of 16 to 18, in which cases the work- 
ing day should not exceed 6 hours, Overtime work is forbidden, and detailed 
and stringent regulations are made about discharge of workmen, the maintenance 
of productivity, social legislation, etc, 


Under the new code the role of trade unions changes very radically. 
Pormerly, the unions were governmental agencies, closely concerned with the 
Management of industry. Now they become merely associations of workmen, in- 
tended to defend the interests of their members. This is, of course, too broad 
& generalization to be strictly accurate but it records the general tendency. 


Finance 


Finally, the introduction of the NEP made indispensable important 
Changes in the domain of public and private finance. All branches of finance 


| 
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were made practically inoperative by the system under which Russia’s economic 
life operated during the first three years of communism. The new economic 


policy required a new approach to the-problems of money, banking credit, and 
taxation. 


As long as all distribution was in tho hands of the State, monay as a 
medium of exchange played a part only to the extent to which the system of such 
monopolized distribution could not be introduced completely. With the official 
dispersal of these monopolistic functions of the State and the introduction of 
larger and larger degrees of private and cooperative trading, money again began 
to play the part of primary importance, Because of the suddenness with which 
changes to the new economic policy were made a process of unprecedented infla- 
tion set in, and its increasing difficulties still confront the communist re- 
gime. 

Placed upon a more or less complete commercial basis, the Russian in- 
dustry required immediately some system of credit, which led as early as Novom- 
ber, 1921, to the establishment of a State Bank, followed soon after by the 
establishment of other banks. The function of these institutions is to provide 
the necessary financial basis-.for the operation of industry and trade, placed 
as they have been upon a new foundation. 


Tn government finance, the system of the first three years of communism 
destroyed completely the basis of indirect taxation, which, prior to the revo- 
lution, was the principal source of government revenue. Direct taxation still 
continued for a time, mainlv in the form of confiscations. With the cartial re- 
establishment of trade and industry, indirect taxation again became possible, 
once more expressed in terms of money. Moreover, it became possible to rein- 
troduce certain forms of direct taxation, such as trading permits and licenses, 
etc. 


The Present Status of the NEP 


The new economic policy was, in many senses, an act of desperation on 
the part of the communist leaders. Under the reign of uncompromising communism 
during the first three years of the existence of the communist regime, these 
leaders saw more and more clearly a dwindling away of the country’s productive 
forces, i.e., & disappearance of the very base upon which the communist regime 
rested. The new economic policy was a frank attempt to reconstruct this base 
with the use of hostile forces, in the hope that these forces could still be 
held under control. 


But upon the results of the NEP the communist leaders are far from being 
in agreement. They all admit that the release of private initiative and the re- 
establishment of personal inducement in the form of possible accumulation of pri- 
Wate wealth, provided for by the new civil code, havo opened the way for a re- 
generation of production in Russia, but some of them are much more apprehensive 
than others as to where all this is likely to lead the communist regime itself. 
These differences of opinion were very frankly oxpressed at the last Congress 
of the Communist Party, held in May, 1923. At this Congress, Trotsky saids 


"The epoch of the growth and development of elemental capitalistic 
forces has begun, and the beast is making great leaps forward. Who knows, per- 
haps in the very near future it will become imperative fur us to defend with 
tooth and nail every foot of our socialistic territory, every unit of our State 


economy, from the centrifugal influence of private capitalistic forces." 


So far as the communist regime is concerned, this is the dilemna into 
Which the new cconomic policy has now resolved itself. 


= 
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der Bolsheviki" (Leipzig, 1919); S. Zagorsky’s "L'evolution actuelle de Bol- 
shevisme" (Paris 1921), and L. Pasvolsky’s "Ihe Economics of Communism" (New 
York, 1921). 


Most of the information on Russian communist economics, however, has 

to be culled out of periodic literature. The best sources in Russian are the 
EBkonomicheskaya Zhisn, the official economic daily organ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment; tho Viestnik Finansov, the official organ of the Commissariat of Finance, 
and the Ekonomichesky Viestnik, a monthly magazine, published in Berlin. The 
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Additional Bibliographic Notes 


Of the considerable Literature on Russia and Bolshevism the following 
beoks represent the more serious studies and especially those touching on the 
basic economic facts of the communist experiment. Purely descriptive accounts 
based ou short and first visits to Russia, also covering only Limited periods 
of tho rapidly changing situation of Revolution, or reminiscences of "refugee" 
Russians, are not noted. 


Lenin and Trotsky, "The Proletarian Revolution in Russia", edited by 
Louis Fraina, is a selection, by the editor who is himself a communist, of the 
most importants speeches and writings of these two leaders, covering particularly 
the prelimivary period of propaganda of the summer of i917. The book carries 
over only the first months of the Sovict regime, however, This collection is 
therefore first-hand and authoritative material on tha aims and methods of the 
Bolshevist leaders, especially in the field of politics and tactics; the eco- 
nomic program of communism is also outlined here, as part of the ae 

of the new ideas. 


Lenin, "The Soviets at Work", is only a pamphlet, which, however, 

Attracted much attention when first published (1918) in an English edition. 
Hers already the more concrete problem of actually organizing production has 

} 9 had to be faced by the communists, and the writer outlines the methods of ap- 

proach which must be adopted. 


"the New Policies of Soviet Russia" (1921) by Lenin and others, gives 
short, outline articles on the changes brought about by the adoption of a "New 
Economic Policy". These summaries are particularly useful in indicating the 
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limits which the communists planned set to the concessions forced on them by 
the crises of 1920 in the economic life of the country. 


John Reed, "The Ten Days that Shook the World", covering as the title 
r indicates only the introduction of the Soviet regime in October 1917, gives a 
very full and documented account of the communist "seizure of power" and one of 
the most complete pictures of this "social revolution", to establish the "dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat". 


K, Leitis, "Recent Economic Developments in Russia” is somewhat similar 
to the above mentioned works by Kaplun-Kogan and Zagorsky; it is based in large 
measure on official Soviet reports, but covers only the first period of the 

Revolution. 


A. A. Heller, "The Industrial Revival of Soviet Russia, (1922) repre- 
sents a less critical use of official statistics and reports; the element of 
propaganda is considerable in this book. The writer travelled extensively in 
Russia, but his generalizations are often unconvincing. 


Samuel Gompers and W. KE. Walling, "Out of their Own Mouths" is a selec- 
tion of extracts from laws, speeches and writings of the communist leaders and 
publicists, so arranged as to show, according to the writers, the essentially 

undemocratic character of the Soviet regime, from the point of view of workmen 
particularly. 


E. A. Ross, "The Russian Bolshevik Revolution", of which a second vol- 

ume covering the years 1919 to 1921 has just appeared, is an analysis based on 
the writer’s direct observations before and immediately after the Revolution, 
d supplemented by a study of reports and official publications. 


Arthur Ransome, in "Russia in 1919" and "The Russian Crisis" (1920) 
gives a very intimate account of events, which he followed on the spot as one 
of the few foreign correspondents who stayed on in Russia during those years. 
Being on the whole sympathetic to the movement, the writer had unusual access 
to persons and institutions; also he had been living in Russia for some years, 
The difficulty of maintaining perspective in the midst of rushing and fascina- 
ting events stands out from a comparison of these two accounts, written at an 
interval of a year spent outside Russia. 


Of the accounts written by visitors, the following only are noted, as 
representing the reports of persons whose views are of particu’ar interest and 
whose background guaranteed a really serious effort to understand. 


H. G. Wells, “Russia in the Shadows", covers a period when the internal 
crisis was most acute, and the writer clearly was thoroughly alarmed by the 
extent to which Revolution destroys material and spiritual values. 


Mrs. E. Snowden, “Through Bolshevik Russia", describes her visit as a 
member of the British Labor Delegation, taking a definitely negative attitude 
toward the policies as she thought to see them in practice. 


H. N. Brailsford, "The Russian Workers’ Republic", gives the observa- 
tions of one who has had long experience in Eastern Burope, and tries to report 
On facts, rather than discuss theories. 


Bertrand Russell, "Bolshevism, Theory and Practice", emphasizes the 
theories which the Bolsheviks express; the writer was inclined to find that 
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the slogans were more severe and uncompromising than even the mere words 


implied. 


Emma Goldman, "My Disillusionment in Russia", is interesting as the 
reaction of the theoretical anarchist, who had believed that the Soviets rep- 
resented a kind of government which her school of thought could support. The 
writer had unusual opportunities to study the working of the Soviet system in 
the smaller towns and provinces. 


From Russian writers the three following books have been selected, as 
representing each of the three main tendencies of political thought among the 
opponents to Bolshevism: 


General Denikin, "The Russian Turmoil" gives the views of the more 
conservative elements; the writer was one of the most prominent and active 
leaders of the armed anti-Bolshevist movements, 


M. G@. Hindus, "The Russian Peasants and the Revolution" summarizes the 
views of those Russian radicals and socialists who always emphasized the peas- 
ants’ demands and role in the popular or revolutionary movements. The writer 
himself was not an active participant in political events. 


P, N. Milyoukov, “Russia Today and Tomorrow": Professor Milyoukov has 
been for years the acknowledged leader of Russian liberals. The writer sum- 
marizes the course, and what he believes to be the tendencies, of the Revolu- 
-tion, by periods and topics, and has been on the whole successful in avoiding 
@ narrow, partisan view-point. 


